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LOOKING BACKWARD—JANUARY, 1673 
The First Mail Carrier Leaving New York for Boston 
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Only Half Right 
LD CHILON, the Spartan ephor, 
like all other fallible fellows, was 
only half right when he said, “‘ Know thy- 


self.” Perhaps 
he was only jok- 
ing. Great 


minds are wont 
to joke with the 
world. Anyway, 
we have always 
felt that the old 
Spartan didn’t 
expect us to go 
in for the kind 
of self-analysis that the unmuzzled effi- 
ciency experts are calling for today. We 
don’t believe that he wanted us to go 
over ourselves and through ourselves 
with a score cavd, a probe, a pair of 
tweezers, and a compound microscope, 
looking for the normal pressure of our 
assertiveness and for a thousand other 
instincts and aptitudes that are well 
able to take care of themselves. 

What some of these syndicated intro- 
spectionists would have us do to our- 
selves is truly astounding. They hand 
us cards and folders and efficiency sheets 
with long and meaningless lists of physi- 
cal, mental, and spiritual characteristics, 
each little “‘istic” being given an atomic 
weight and a specific gravity that mean 
about as much as the register number of 
a pure-bred bull pup. They ask us to 
record the color of our bicuspids and the 
viciousness of our skepticism, the texture 
of our beards and the malevolence of our 
aptitude for public service, the diver- 
gence of our feet and the depth of our 
souls. They would have us pry into our 
artistic and esthetic tastes, our accuracy 
of observation, our practicality and our 
poise. But we shall make much better 
time and be twice as happy if we forget 
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most of what we find out about our- 
selves. What can we expect of a man 
who knows that he ranks excellent in 
versatility, poor in initiative, medium in 
imagination, good in the coordination of 
details, and minus in common sense; who 
has found out by a chart that he is or- 
thodox, contentious, unkind, firm, ascetic, 
unreliable, grasping, reticent, receptive, 
ingratiating, judicial-minded, miserly, 
servile, punctual, persistent, dull, and 
unpopular? We can’t expect anything. 
And we don’t. We know that only two 
courses are open to him. If he can 
break into print, he will become an effi- 
ciency expert; and if he cannot, society 
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JUST A LITTLE CAT-NIP 


in self-defense will have to turn him 
over to the maladministration of some 
monkey-house warden. 

We really need to know only a few 
things about ourselves. First and for- 
ever we must remember that hard work 
at our own jobs will bring out the best in 
most of us. In the second place we must 
consider that there are other kindly dis- 
posed individuals besides ourselves upon 
this earth, and that most of them don’t 
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like to be pestered. We must not unin- 
tentionally step on any of them. And 
that is about all we need to know. We 
can well afford to forget our characteris- 
tics and our personalities. 

A dyspeptic is a man who knows all 
about the contrary juices in his tummy- 
tummy-tum, and plans his dietary and 
his misery accordingly. He can’t forget 
himself. 


Sixes and Sevens 
ORE than one of the belligerent na- 
tions would be content—relatively 
speaking—to leave it up to Uncle Sam 
and the status ante. 
* 

Jusserand joins in honoring Joan of 
Arc. Extremes meet—how felicitously! 
Joan, maid for battle, and Jusserand, 
made for peaceful diplomacy! 

# 

Justice Mager, of Tiffin, O., says he 
will accept vegetables or meat for the 
wedding fee. How many potatoes goes 
for the alimony, Judge? 

c. 

The Lord bade Adam earn his bread 
in the sweat of his brow. Seeing as 
bread prices then current didn’t call for 
so much sweat area, the Lord didn’t 
make Adam a high brow. 

4 

Champ Clark says he’s in favor of 
abolishing the Congressional Record. 
Why, Champ, the other day you said 
we ought to consume more mush. 

# 

The Audubon Society says cantaloupe 
seeds make fine bird food. Maybe, but 
we mostly plant ours to raise squash. 

4 

They say the new Emperor of Austria 
is democratic, too. And there isn’t a 
chance for a recount. 
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Sunday-school ieacher—Who is it that knows and sees everything—knows our every action—and watches 


over our comings and goings ? 


Mail Boxes 
| dens try to post a letter? And did 
it? Of course not. 

There are only very few who succeed. 
That is why ma- 
chinery has been 
installed in most 
dwelling factories, 
so that all which 
may be necessary 
is to throw the let- 
ter into a hole, 
whence it emerges 
in due course of 
time right under 
the nose of the ad- 
dressee. 

That is different. Instead, let us sub- 
mit the purely human proposition. Say 
you live in just a regular house. Your 
wife says, ‘““Won’t you take my letter 
when you goout?” Just like that. And 
you do. You are going to walk, and you 
know the city is full of letter boxes, and 
you only want one. 

You decide to accept the first one that 
offers. You pass the Saint Rex and the 
Empire and the Jefferson, and you re- 
member very well those hotels have mail 





boxes inside. But you don’t go in. You 
are out for a walk and you believe in 
fresh air. Also you believe that mail 
boxes live on lamp posts. You remem- 
ber seeing one there once. It said plainly, 
LETTERS. They would look good to 
you right now, but no boxes say any- 
thing so nice for the very good reason 
that they are not there. 

So-you walk. Also you stare round 
corners. You look across and down the 
avenue. No boxisinsight. Finally your 
ten blocks are up and you would return, 
but you cannot, for you have still in 
your hand your wife’s letter. Hang it 
all, if you had put it in your pocket first 
off all this carking care might have been 


escaped! . . . That is all. If there 
is another story it will not be told. 
—J. H. M. D. 


Marked Down 
“Every man has got his price.” 
“Yes, and there are a lot of bargain 
sales.” 
Defined 


Stella—What is a mansion in the skies? 
Bella—A porterhouse. 


Little Effie—I know, Miss ; it’s the janitress! 


Paradoxology 
UR LANGUAGE loves a paradox: 
A husband sometimes darns his socks. 
The fair sex are the most unfair— 
A rarebit’s the reverse of rare. 
The landlord will not raze the rent; 
The tenant isn’t innocent— 
Wagons and boots have tongues and trees, 
While canine barks eschew the seas, 
And modish mules are worn in pairs 
By peaches who refuse our prayers. 


And so it goes: Old Mother Goose 

Is pressed into a tailor’s use; 

Harps strike for lack of common cents— 

An Arab lives a life intense— 

A printer is averse to pi, 

Although he’ll eat it by and by, 

And bards indite beknightedly, 

Who should, by right, indicted be. 

Thus paradoxy seems to preach 

Conversion to our fuddled speech. 
Harry H. Craigie. 


Nip and Tuck 
Customer in department store—What 
are all those people doing at the other 
end of the store? 
Floor - walker — They’re looking at 
a man who’s falling down the ascend- 
ing stairs. 
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MARKOWITZ AND HENRY Discuss Women in General and One in Particular 


By LOU 


6“ ENRY, why don’t you come up my house some night 
and play a little pinocle?”’ sympathetically suggested 

Max Markowitz, the skirt manufacturer, in order to brighten 
the spirits of Henry Shapiro, his bookkeeper 

and brother-in-law, who had been gloomy and 

morose all week. ‘‘ Minnie said to me, a fine 


SALSA brother she got, never comes up to see her 
(j ' i since he got a goil on his mind. You treat 
Ay Y. /| your sister in New York just like she was in 
El Gc | : \laska. Come up, Henry, and we'll play 


¢ 
at gS aa os 
-@ ™" a penny game or any limit you say! 

Lemasd “Thanks, thanks, Mr. Markowitz,” re 
plied Henry bitterly. ‘“‘Foist you put me in trouble and then 
you try to press it out with a four hundred hand! What a 
fine diplomat you are! If President Wilson sent you for a 
minister to Mexico, I bet you would try to make peace there 
with a poker or with double spades. Max, I ain’t got time 
for such nonsense when you put me in such a hole that I can’t 
pull myself out with even six-cylinder excuses and ten-horse- 
power explanations. ”’ 

“Forget it, forget it!” repeated Markowitz. ‘* You're 
talking like she was the only goil in the woild! Henry, do 
you know that we, ourselves, manufactured more than 
thoity thousand skoits? And we don’t make them all, 
even if we are the biggest in New York. So ws 

“Yes, yes, by you they are all the same!” argued 
Henry. ‘“Evenif I had no troubles on my mind excepting 
money, I wouldn’t waste a second-handed minute on auction. 
I'll tell you what I'll do, Max; I'll write again, explaining 
everything from top to bottom, and if she don’t let me come 
to see her, then it’s good-bye; yes, good-bye for good!”’ 

“Do what you like!” growled Markowitz. “Your ex- 
planation letters will get you so far like a dollar on Broad- 
way. But I don’t care, do what you want, even if you are 
my brother-in-law; I know it will help like last year’s snow,” 
and Markowitz retreated into the fattory, after banging 
the door behind him. 

“Oi! Weiber, weiber!”” moaned Henry Shapiro, two 
days afterward, holding a delicately scented pink note in 
his hands, and staring at it vacantly; ‘if there was no wei- 
ber, what a fine woild this would be!” 


“Don’t you think someone might steal your car there?” 


RAB 


“Look, look, what’s talking!” cried Markowitz with exulta- 
tion, walking over toward Henry and pointing a forefinger at 
him. “The end from the woild must be here! You—-you what 
marched by the Suffrage parade between a goil with long 
braids and a woman with short hair—you—you when you was 
a greenhorn yet carried a big yellow banner bigger from your- 
self! What talked to me from morning to night about ‘ Votes 
for Women,’ and now, now you say you wish there was no 
women, and that’s all! And 

‘Enough, enough,” pleaded Henry. 

‘““What enough?” questioned Markowitz oratorically. *‘‘Do 
you remember how you jumped around from joy when you 
hoid a woman became a congressman? And how you came 
to the office glad like a boy with his foist pair of long pants 
when a woman got up in the air quicker and staid up longer 
than a man? Do you remember how you were joking that 
men will have to look up to women at last?) And now—now 
you're hollering on the other side of the ledger!” 

“You’re right, Max, you're right! I must give in!” said 
Henry gloomily, as he slowly tore the pink note into pieces; 
and then rising suddenly he angrily struck his desk, crying, 
“They got brains like peanuts! They got hearts like irons! 


, 








“I hope so. The 


insurance money would come in handy toward the new one | want” 
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ONE-REEL FEATURE—‘‘THE VILLAGE SCANDAL” 


They——” “They, they,” mimicked Markowitz. “All the 
time you say ‘they’ when you mean ‘she’! Because you’re 
mad at a preacher is that why you shouldn’t go to choich? 
If you are mad at one goil is that why you should hate all 
weiber? If you’re mad at Sadie——”’ 

“They’re all the same!” interrupted Henry with a gesture 
of disgust. ‘‘Talk to them and talk to a talking machine and 
you get the same answer. Explain from to-day till to-morrow 
and they will listen to you like you was a book-agent! Say 
one woid and they’ll answer you a dictionary; write them a 
dictionary and they will answer you one woid— no’—they——”’ 

‘“Again you holler ‘they’ when you mean ‘she’—Sadie 
Goldman!” broke in Markowitz 
impatiently. “Do ‘you think I 
don’t know why you became a 
woman hater all of a sudden? 
She sent you that note with the 
‘no’ which means that she 
wouldn’t excuse you for taking 
that lady buyer what I asked you 
to the ball, instead of her, even 
if she herself went with another 
feller—Harry Fishkind. But if 
she is mad with you is that why 
you should be mad with the 
woild?”’ 

“Do you think Iam mad on 
account of her? Oser!’’ denied 
Henry. ‘I’m only sore why she’s 
mad at me when she done the 
same thing, and went with an- 
other feller! Ain’t men’s right’s 
the same like women’s rights? 
The women want equal rights, 
don’t they? Nu id 

“Sure, you’re right!” agreed 
Markowitz, “‘but——” 

Here Markowitz was _ inter- 
rupted by Henry’s going over 
to the telephone to answer a call. 

‘“*Max,” mumbled Henry, as 
his face changed to a. deathly 
white, “it ain’t for me—it’s for 
you—a young lady—Sadie Gold- 











grabbing the receiver out of the trembling Henry’s hand. 
“This is Max Markowitz. Yes, Minnie and me will be home 
to-morrow night. Sure, come up, Miss Goldman. Good-bye!” 

“Do you want to play some pinocle to-morrow night— 
like you said,” smilingly asked Henry after a few minutes’ 
silence. 

“No, not pinocle, hearts—maybe,” laughed Markowitz, 
winking at his brother-in-law, as he retreated to the showroom. 


His Deduction 
“Most of my fourteen children have got the measles, 
but they ’pear to have ‘em mighty light,” stated Mr. Gap 
Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
“T reckon there wasn’t measles 
enough to go ’round.” 


Going Some 
Madge—I wonder what makes 
her such a prude. 
Marjorie—Goodness_ knows. 
One doesn’t need to be a prude 
these days in order to be shocked. 


Why a Million? 
ty DOESN’T take a million 
To make the world seem gay. 
It doesn’t take a million 
To drive dull care away. 
It doesn’t take a million 
To make an optimist; 
To meet the cost of living 
At every upward twist. 
It doesn’t take a million, 
You really must confess, 
To make you quite contented 
And bring you happiness. 
It doesn’t take a million 
To cure your case of blues, 
To buy the meat and groceries, 
Your neckties and your shoes. 
It doesn’t take a million 
To drive all troubles hence 
And make your life seem easy 
Regardless of expense. 
No, indeed. If a person is not too 
particular, he can get along quite 


man Collector—Will you not please help the Belgians? Ma Laprop—Why, comfortably if he has only 


‘Hello!’ cried Markowitz, 


I am helping them, dear. I've just ordered some Brussels sprouts. $999,999.99.—Roy K. Moulton. 
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HE Poet picked out a sunny 
bench on the Square and §& 
seated himself with care for his 
new _ trousers. 
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AN EVENING IN BOHEMIA 


GREGORY 





“Oh, I didn’t mean that,” 
replied the girl, “but really I 
should not sleep during daylight 


HARTSWICK ~particularly during such a su- 








He had bought 
the trousers that morning from an old-clothes 
man in one of the ramifications of alleys that 
backed his dwelling, and he was inordinately 
proud of them. They represented the pecu- 
niary result of two of his poems; and he had 
received a complimentary letter from the man 
who had purchased them. The transaction represented credit 
at his little chop-house, which catered to his kind. He re- 
garded his gray clad legs affectionately. 

“Each leg a sonnet,” he murmured. ‘Or, let me see—was 
not one a rondel? Yes, that is it; the right leg is a sonnet, and 
the left leg is a ron- 
del. I shall christen 
my trousers Phyllida 
artd Chloris, respec- 
tively.” He sighed 
contentedly, and 
crossed Phyllida 
over Chloris, con- 
templating the ar- 
rangement gravely 
the while. “I be- 
lieve I prefer the 
other method,” he 
said aloud, and re- 
versed the position 
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perlative working-light as this.” 
“T am to take it, then,”’ hazarded the Poet, “that you are 
an artist?” 
“T am an artist, yes,’’ replied the girl. ‘‘And you are—? 
‘““\ poet—a poor poet, at your service.” 
“T am glad to know you,” said the girl. ‘Somehow, I 
think you are a kindred spirit, even though your trousers are 


” 


new. 

“Oh, as to the trousers,” replied the Poet, “I purchased 
them this morning from a second-hand dealer who is a friend 
of mine. It seems a pity that the fruits of inspiration should 
be squandered upon such mundane articles as trousers, but chill 
necessity commands. 
And I have not dis- 
graced my calling by 
purchasing them 
first-hand.”’ 

“No, you have 
not disgraced your 
calling,” said the 
girl, thoughtfully. 
“And yet it seems 
too bad that poets 
and artists should be 
forced to purchase 
second-hand trou- 
sers—that is, poets 





of Phyllida and 
Chloris. “Right leg 
Phyllida, left leg 
Chloris; the children 
of my brain seem to 
be Siamese twins,” 
he thought. The sun 
was warm; the Poet 
was weary; .he 
dozed. . . 

The Poet wakened 
with a start, and 
stretched himself. 
The sun was lower 
than when he had Employer—Why do you demand more pay ? 
dozed off. He spread 
his arms widely, and 
felt one of them strike a face. As he turned, full of apologies, 
he saw a girl sitting beside him, rubbing her eyes. 

““A thousand pardons!” cried the Poet. I fear that I 
have wakened you from your siesta. It was ill-considered in 
me, to stretch as I did, without looking. I trust ~ 

The girl looked at him for a moment, and the Poet had 
time to consider her. He saw a pair of most distracting blue 
eyes framed by tempestuous yellow hair; he noted a trim little 
figure, clad in a suit that had not been new for a long time; 
he observed one small foot, shod daintily but again not newly; 
and he was just beginning to think what an uncommonly pretty 
girl she was when she spoke. 

“You are pardoned,” she said. “I should not have gone to 
sleep as I did; it was not wise, under the circumstances.” 

“T assure you that I fail to see the unwisdom of your course,” 
said the Poet. “A bench is common property till the law makes 
one move on; and if you chose to share mine——” 





purchase trousers—” 

“T understand,” 
soothed the Poet. 
“There is no appre- 
ciation in the world 
for us. I have to 
fight to have my 
heart’s best thoughts 
printed. The course 
of the ‘punch’ is 
upon us. I suppose 
you, too, have your 
difficulties?” 

“T have. The last 
three of my pictures 
were sold at ridicu- 
lous prices. Of what 
avail is it to express the beauty in one’s soul when one must 
market that beauty by the square foot? I sometimes feel 
that the struggle isn’t worth while.”’ 

“Exactly,” said the Poet. Then, irrelevantly, “‘Where are 
you dining tonight!” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” replied the girl. “I usually go 
to George’s, but my credit there is a bit shaky at present. Have 
you any suggestions?” 

“T suggest George’s and a feast,”’ cried the Poet. ‘We are 
kindred souls—and I happen to have a new lease on George’s 
books. It is almost time for dinner—shall we go?” 

“T should be delighted,” hesitatingly replied the girl, “but 
I don’t want to impose——”’ 

“It is no imposition,” said the Poet. ‘‘ You may be able to 
do as much for me some day—who knows? Here in Bohemia 
we do not look an invitation in the reason. On to George’s!” 
When they were seated in the little basement restaurant, 


Office boy—I thought mebby you wanted 


to fire me, but couldn’t think up an excuse ! 
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THEY WERE MARRIED AND LIVED RICH EVER AFTER THE END 


with the first section of two of George’s excellent tables d’hdte 
before them, the Poet was moved to descant again on the 
unappreciation of the public. 

““My sonnets—what are they?” he cried. “When I am 
dead, perhaps, I shall have a monument; but there are moments, 
I confess—frequent moments—when I would prefer a stack of 
humble wheat-cakes to the tallest fane that was ever reared 
to the memory of a starved genius. I write always—my soul 
will not let me stop—and I must beg editors to pr'nt, for paltry 
sums. Why is it, I ask—why?” 

“Indeed, I do not know,” said the girl. ‘I too have known 
the bitterness of lack of appreciation. I will not paint banalities, 
for in my heart I know that I sin when I do so; and what is the 
result? I starve. While the bloated idiot that paints the 
atrocities for advertisements——” 

“T know,” said the Poet. ‘“Terwilliger’s Cracked Bran, for 
instance. Those daubs! And the verse—the doggerel verse— 
that accompanies them! I suppose someone gets real money, 
for that stuff. What is the use, after all?” 

“There is some use in struggling,” said the girl. “After 
all, do we not come forth tried by fire?” 

“You are right,” said the Poet, his voice a little unsteady. 
He leaned across the table, and one of his hands covered one 
of hers. She did not withdraw it; there was a little silence. 

The approach of the waiter with the check roused them. 
The girl withdrew her hand hastily, and the Poet reached 
into his inside pocket and withdrew his wallet with a flourish. 

As he did so, a letter flipped forth along with the wallet, and 
fell on the table between them. On the envelope, in letters 
for all the world to see, was the inscription “Terwilliger’s 
Cracked Bran—for Athletes, Infants, and Inyalids.” 

The Poet reached for the letter, but it was too late. His 
companion had seen it. There was nothing left to do but con- 






fess, and the Poet faced the music like a man. “I have de- 
ceived you,” he said. “I write the ‘doggerel’ for Terwilliger. 
I suppose it is good-bye, now?” 

In the eyes of the girl shone a tender light. “Dear,” she 
said, ‘you are a noble man. Many would have tried to lie, 
or invent some paltry excuse. I admire you all the more for it. 
And I, too, have a confession. I paint the daubs for Ter- 
williger. Is it—good-bye?” The Poet flung a bill on the 
table, and picked up his hat. ‘Come along with me,” he 


said. “I feel that we are really kindred souls.” 
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She—Ah ! I know all men are cave-men at heart! I’m just as afraid as 
I can be that you'll pick me up and carry me off! 


SPRrCee. 
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“She was in an automobile accident—nothing serious. Only had 
the enamel scraped off." “ Her face or the machine?” 





HOME 
OME is a place that is always being conspired against. 
Every new amusement that is devised is part of the 
general scheme to put home in the discard. 

In spite of all the forces working against it, home manages 
to survive. It has won out in spite of electric lights, theatres, 
moving pictures, bridge whist, cabarets and automobiles, 
though sometimes its victories have seemed rather hollow. 
Man’s ingenuity is not yet exhausted, however, and home 
may yet have to take the count, with some undreamed-of 
form of entertainment the victor. 

Home’s worst handicaps have always been within it- 
self, in the form of shiny furniture, poor pictures, cheap 
wall paper, narrow windows and unskilled cooks. A home 
that has none of these fundamental drawbacks is proof 
against anything—even to the rent collector and the mort- 
gage shark. 

All houses are not homes. Some of our highest priced 
architects, who have built the largest and finest houses, 
have not succeeded in producing more than a ten per cent. 
average of homes. On the contrary, many a homesteader 
who has put up a rude shelter composed of a few boards 
and some tar paper, has made a real home. 

The commercial agencies do not record any worse fail- 
ures than homes that have never known any children. 

One of the most encouraging signs in the home industry 
is the fact that people no longer label their homes with 


mottoes done in red worsted. —Arthur Chapman. 


In the Elysian Fields 
Wifey looked out the window. 
“It is time for my spouse to be coming home,” she 
murmured. 
“Ah, there he comes 
the p!” 


and somebody has removed 


MEDITATIONS ON STONE WALLS 

TONE WALLS are testimonials to our ancestors’ disregard 
for crushed fingers, and to the success of their quiet 
determination to finish what they started. When the 
builder of a stone wall had placed an egg-shaped rock on top of 
another rock with a dome-like top upwards of fifty times, and 
the egg-shaped rock had responded to his efforts by rolling off 
on his foot, or bouncing sickeningly from his knee, or slipping 
sideways and barking his knuckles with unbounded energy, 
the stone-wall builder did not froth at the mouth and emit 
a withering stream of profanity and vow that the thing was 
impossible and stamp off to the movies. Indeed, no! He 
gritted his teeth, and squidged his toes into his boots a bit 
more firmly, and patiently continued his attempt to balance 
the egg-shaped rock on the dome-like surface. Every foot of 
every stone wall in the United States demonstrates conclusively 
that he succeeded without any assistance from the rocks. 
Nowadays, the tiller of the soil is very apt to insist on co- 
operation from the government, the soil, the rocks, the neigh- 
bors and the-banks, and then to blame his lack of success on 
the weather or the high price of gasoline. The curriculum of 
each of our schools and colleges should contain a course in 
the building of stone walls, on the assumption that any one 
who has constructed a wall out of loose rocks must realize 
that he can do almost anything. After a young man has 
persuaded several thousand knobby stones to balance on each 
other, his mental attitude is such that the majority of life’s 
little tribulations and hindrances bother him a trifle less than 

a mosquito-bite would annoy an alligator.—A. L. Roberts. 


A Question of Understanding 
‘““No bachelor can understand a woman,” declared Mrs. 
Stubkins. 
“Huh, you don’t say so!” 
snort. 
man a bachelor?” 


replied Stubkins, with a 
“What else in the world do you suppose makes a 
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“What you bawlin’ erbout>? You don’t hafter git yer face washed 
er go ter school!” 
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EVERYTHING ELSE, THOUGH 


The great trouble with these books of instruction is that they never.seem to tell one how to deal with the 
particular proposition one is up against. 
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[*: hard to view the battered gent, by years and tribula- 





tions bent, all seedy, frayed, and down at heel, without 
the coin to buy a meal—it’s hard to look upon this bo, and 
realize that long ago, when lying in his little 





THE NOTION COUNTER 
ANY a man who thinks he is a wit is only a clown; 
M and many a man who thinks he is a clown is only a 
fool. So many of us mean well. All the porter 
does with the dust is to keep it in circulation. 
Virtues are noble qualities possessed by people who never 
have been put to the test. 
Time is the wastebasket prepared for hope. 
Many a woman can quote Browning because her husband 
can quote hogs. 
The ills of humanity arouse no sympathy in a man with a 
cold. 
There is a lot of smoking-room chivalry that never gives 
up a lower berth. 
In the social race Income is the horse that is soon distanced. 
Poetry is not the expression of what a man thinks but what 
he would like to think. 
When you have something to cry over look for something 
to laugh at. 
It is a pretty good world except for the people in it. 
Douglas Malloch. 





Once in a while, though, old Backward, Turn Backward puts 
a crimp in the Sweet By and By. The other day a Kentucky 
mule kicked a stalled automobile to a fare-you-well. 





crib, togged out in tucker and in bib, some pa- 
rents viewed him, cheerful-eyed, and fairly chor 
tled in their pride. And yet his dad, upon a day, 
thought life was beautiful and gay; and while he 
passed around cigars, he stepped so high he 
brushed the stars. 

It’s hard to view a man so fat you cannot 
touch his nearest slat, and think that once he 
was as trim as young Apollo, and as slim. Yet 
once he climbed the highest trees, and scampered 
after bumble bees, and maidens said, as he went 
by, “He surely is a handsome guy!” You can’t 
believe that sort of tale; you can’t believe that 
he was frail, who now looks like a ton of wurst 
you have to see the blue prints first. 

It’s hard to look upon a bard, who likes his 
victuals fried in lard, who eats great stacks of 
pies and cakes, and does away with countless 
steaks—it always takes away your goat to look 
upon this stall-fed pote, and then believe he 
smites the lyre with inspiration’s finest fire. 
Yet things like this you must admit, as through 
this queer old world you flit. 

It’s hard to look upon the dame who plays 
the politician’s game, and rants for hours, with 
other frights, about her sacred wrongs and rights 

it’s hard, it cannot be denied, to think that 
once she was a bride, with smiling eyes and 
pearly teeth, and blooming in her orange wreath. 
Yet things like this you must believe, as sadly 
to the tomb you weave. 

It’s hard to view the lawyer learned, and have 
your recollection turned to a bright time, far, far 
away, when he was honest as the day. Yet 
things like this you must allow, I must insist; I 
also trow. 
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How will the new woman in Congress hit it 


off with the old women already there? WHEN MOTHER FORGOT THE STAMP! 




















| CROSS PATCH AND THE LATCH door to be kept open with- : 
——— LIKE YOU,” said McFee in an uppish tone, “men out fear of intrusion by BREAD 7¢ Per Loaf 
who spend their lives in flats and kick because the agents, pedlars, or bur- SUGAR Bt’ « “LB. 
4 neighbors work the dumb-waiter at unseemly nocturnal hours, _ glars, also undesirable rel- FLOUR #12°% «BBL. 
have little conception of a porch bearding atives and _ neighbors. EGGY 60t’ Dos. 
the face of a house. You hearusmen who With these facts concret- POTATOES SO - Peck 
own houses” (and printer’s ink cannot  edin your Sarah Bellum, ETC 
} possibly express the superiority implied in _I’ll spin my brief yarn. 
the utterance of those last five words) “Arabella, with the : 
““who own houses,”’ he repeated, in italics, safety first instinct of her . 
“tell of the fine screens we have around _ sex, born and inflated in 
' our porches, and our subject gives you the flats, locks the front 
same cause for cackle as a fresh vegetable door at night after she has 
summer farm (if there is such a thing) or carefully caught the catch 








a couple holding hands. on the screen door. At —-\————*~*+i 

‘“‘A porch, as you may have imagined, is to sit on or tocross _ the outset I told her never So 4 

in order to get to the front door. The screen around it is for to fix the latch when I ne biel 

the purpose of helping to keep the porch free of mosquitoes— stayed out in the evening, saidiies 

if there are any. A latch on the screen door permits the front and I well remember the ~~ 
boiled lobster 


rk! = ee eh FAL = argument she NO WONDER BUSINESS IS BAD! 
POULTRY.-GAME-, [t gave me re- 

‘Ce VEG r¢ aoa == __— garding what I thought she thought—which was only 
a what she thought I thought she thought, although 
nearly correct. At any event, she said, she was not 
half crazy—and I agreed with her. I don’t set the 
mark at half. She is a natural cross patch. 

“One evening I telephoned that I was kept in 
town by a friend, who was to take me to the theatre 
and then to dinner. I would be late. I was late. 

“Everything was quiet as I walked up the front 
steps. Then I got my jolt. The screen door was 
latched—and the doorbell was three paces the other 
side of it. Cross Patch had not drawn the latch, 
and I was locked out of my own home. 

“T sat on the porch, wondering what to do. A 
policeman approached. I was guilty, and yet I didn’t 
want him to think so. But I could tell by the look 
he gave me—a scowl that I kept until breakfast— 
that he knew. I said: ‘It’s a fine night for a smoke 
on the steps.’ He answered that it was, and passed 
on. I then thought of trying a side window, and 
started to, but the cop had halted at the corner 
and was looking at me. 

“T wanted to enter my own home, and yet the 
guilty feeling prevented. I strolled nonchalantly 
down the street. The electric lights sparkled, and I 
yawned. Then I went back to the house and tried 
the screen door with a penknife. But that latch was 
firmly caught—and so was I. And the policeman 
came back; probably because of the penknife. 

“T was in a quandary. I didn’t know what to 
do. And, you understand, it was getting later every 
minute, and I longed for my bed. I sat on the 
steps again. After a while the electric lights went 
out. The policeman went away. I hurriedly 
whipped around to the back door. I turned the 
knob, the door opened, and I entered my home. 

“Arabella said: ‘I thought that was safer than to 
leave that screen door unlatched.’ I thought of my 
key to the locked front door, and of Eddie Guest, 
and all I said was ‘Yes, my dear.’ She didn’t even 
say she was sorry; but she kicked because I kicked. 
I’ve since taken off the latch, and if she finds it I’ll 
take the screens down.”—Artemus Ward Utting. 























Butcher—Excuse me, mum, but I forgot to give you the bill for that there duck. 
Mrs. Newlywed—Oh, no, you didn’t! It was on the duck. I saw it when you 


wrapped up the parcel. 
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Coal Owner 








COAL 
By DON HEROLD 
HE most expensive music in the world is the rattle of 
- coal in a coal chute. That is why coal chutes are made 
of tin—so they will sound loud, so they will advertise 
your affluence to the whole neighborhood. 

When you hear a man’s coal chute playing, you may know 
that he is either well off, or that he has a winning way with 
coal men. He either has a good credit rating, or he is a strate- 
gist and a diplomat. So let us give all men our good esteem, 
whose coal chutes rattle in the stilly winter. They have coal, 
and if they hurry, they can burn it up before anybody gets it 
away from them—be the pretenses under which they coerced 
the coal man to put it there ever so questionable. 

What is so comfortable as coal in the cellar! 

“Show me that man with his cellar full of coal,” said 
Plato, “‘and I will show you a man fit to stand before kings.” 

What Plato meant, if he meant anything, and if it were 
indeed Plato who said these words (“these burning words,” we 
almost perpetrated, and, in fact, have) was.not that the mere 
hoarding of coal is anything. He meant that a man with his 
cellar full of coal has a poise, a settled mind, an inner glow, 
that makes him the equal of a king. 

Coal in the cellar has two great satisfactions for a man: 

1. Itisthere. (And rising in market value every minute.) 

2. It will heat the house. (When absolutely necessary.) 

Humor 

UMOR is stuff which intends to make us laugh. Some- 
times it makes us laugh by filling its intention, and some- 
times it makes us laugh merely because of its intention. Humor 
is very popular with humorists, if they can get real money for 
it. Otherwise they find that humor is no joke. A sad thing 
about humor is that some people make it for a living. Those 
who make it for a living must usually be satisfied with a humor- 
ous living. Rhymes, jingles and poems are frequently humor- 
ous. A humorous metrical composition is one which does not 
always put its best foot forward. Epigrams are frequently 
humorous, yet not half as much so as the average platitude. 
Humor, like history and married women, repeats itself, and like 
well-bred detectives it assumes many disguises. A joke is 
probably the most prolific thing on earth as it reproduces 
faster than rabbits or city slums. If it ever becomes respect- 
able to discuss birth control we hope that some means will be 
devised whereby the principle may be applied to humor. 
Haste the day when each individual joke will not have a thou- 
sand sickly children and grandchildren spread all over the 
earth. Haste the millennium when all humor will be spon- 

taneous. -Stuart W. Knight. 


THEIR WAY 


66 E’RE a tollable economical family, at our house,” 
W admitted Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 
Ark. “Wife, she cuts my hair, and me and her 
take turns at cutting the hair of the children, except Rip and 
Coonrod and Jeff’son Davis, the three oldest boys. They’re 
going with the girls considerable, and say it hurts their social 
standing to have their heads look as if they had been min- 
gling in a fight with wildcats. 

“Wife also tries to cut down my clothes to fit the children 
in regular rotation, but it hain’t altogether a success. You 
see, there’s fourteen of our young Oliver branches, nine of ’em 
boys, all of which are continually hollering for more clothes, 
till, if I didn’t assert my authority occasionally, wife would 
shore have me reduced to faith and gooseflesh in her zeal to 
keep the kids covered. And, at that, by the time a garment 
of mine has gone down the line to Bearcat, my least boy, what 
with the cutting down and wearing out as it came along, the 
child ain’t much better off than if his whereabouts was photo- 
graphed onto him. But, anyhow, we do middling well, with 
the aid of economy and a sense of humor. 

“Aw, yes! I forgot to say, speaking of cutting one thing 
and another, that the children have always cut their own teeth 
as they came to ’em.” —Tom P. Morgan. 


Agreed 
Willis—Clothes give a man a lot of confidence. 
Gillis—That’s right. I go a lot of places with them 
on that I wouldn’t go with them off. 
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She—George, your halo is slightly misplaced. 
He—lIt isn't a halo, my dear; it’s the moon. 
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AT AMHERST COLLEGE 
Annabelle—Did Jack pass his Midyears ? Gertrude—Knowing Jack, I rather think they passed him! 











GENUINE TURKEY TROTTER 


ONE MAN 
H* disappoints you oftener than anyone else, but in spite 
of that you continue willing to trust him, and knowing 
that you can’t depend on him you keep right on taking a 
chance. 

Of course, you are interested in him. You want 
to see him do well, or at least, you think you do, 
which amounts to the same thing. Sometimes you 
take a queer way of showing it,—when you allow 
him to do things you know he ought not to do, 
but you want it so much you are willing to make 
sacrifices to see that he does it. And when you think 
he is about to make good at last, and find of a stark 
sudden that he spilled the beans last week, you pull 
a wry face and a sigh—secret or public, depending 
upon what sort of a man you are—put it down to 
you-don’t-know-what, let it go at that, and begin all 
over again. 

He can get anything you’ve got. Times with 
out number you’ve given in to him, times without 
number he has done you up; but such is his appeal 
to you that he can come right back, after a fiasco, 
give you a little song and dance, and get away with 
your shirt. You just can’t help being fooled 
by him. 

It makes no difference how sensible a man 
you are, how given to looking before you leap, 
how determined to play safe, he can overcome 
all your wisdom and experience. He has a specious 
reasoning that you cannot escape. You fall 
for it, regularly. And though you may be ashamed 
of it, there’s no use denying that you know 
him 

Everybody knows him. He is your best friend, 
the chap who always overlooks your mistakes, the 
one who really understands you. And though he’s 
peculiar, as peculiar as you are in sticking to him, 
he’s got you, and you keep on trying to prove 
that he’s all right when you get to know him. 
Yourself. Charles C. Jones 





SHIRT-SLEEVES 
HIRT-SLEEVES are the badge of democracy and the 
bane of aristocracy. They are usually too long or too 

short. The man who succeeds in inventing a telescopic shirt- 
sleeve that can be adjusted to the arm of any wearer without 
getting out of kilter and sliding up around the elbow or down 
into the soup at crucial moments will reap a greater financial 
reward than he who ultimately discovers a method of obtaining 
perpetual motion. No male has ever been able to understand 
why shirt-sleeves are so offensive in the sight of society and 
the gentler sex. Women are encouraged in wearing vest- 
shaped garments over plain white shirt-waists, or in garbing 
themselves in a semi-transparent waistcoatlet over nothing. 
Should a man, however, appear in polite society wearing a 
vest, no matter how elaborate, over the daintiest of shirts, 
the butler would be peremptorily ordered to lead him out on 
the front porch and hit him with a bronze statue of the Dying 
Gaul. And should he present himself at a social gathering 
garbed in a chiffon-trimmed waistcoat over a Georgette crépe 
undershirt, he would be locked in the closet under the stairs 
until the fire department and the police patrol could arrive 
on the scene and take him in charge. Taking it all in all, man 
seems to be unfairly treated in the matter of shirt-sleeves; 
and if woman is allowed to vote, man’s shirt-sleeves should 
certainly be freed from the restrictions which hedge them about. 


K. L. Roberts. 





Wall Street is more venerable than we realize. Moses, for 
instance, was a leader in the bull rushes. 





THE ASCENT OF MONT BLANC 
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LEARNING TO EXPRESS YOURSELF 

HY is it that when you relate an experience, tell 

a story, or give your opinion on any subject 
to a single person sitting next to you, it is so much 
easier to do it eloquently than it is to 
a company of people, all of whom 
have combined to listen to what you 
are saying? No matter how superior 
your single auditor may be, even to 
the point of producing in you a sense 
of embarrassment, he does not give 
you stage fright, which is felt only 
when you are addressing a number. 
No stern logic, no nimble process of 
reasoning, can dispel this stage fright. You may 
take from your audience the most critical one 
present, get him off in a corner and tell him what 
you have to say, and your tongue is loose, your 




















brain completely mobilized. Multiply him by ten 
and you are lost. 

The reason is this: When you are talking to a sin- 
gle person, you know you can stop at any instant. You don’t 
have to complete anything. There is nothing set or scheduled 
before you—no end you have to reach. You know the instant 
you pause your friend will break in and relieve you. You are 
carrying no mental weight. 

If you say something that is not quite right you know you 
can correct it almost immediately. You can chop off what 
you are saying anywhere, and start over. There is no sense of 
mental obligation in the same way there is when you are stand- 
ing up before a lot of people. 

Always do this, therefore, when proposing to a girl. Never 
propose in a crowd. Wait until you get her alone. It’s the 


—T. L. M. 


safest and best plan. 


LOVE’S LABOR LOST 


Content and Discontent 
A breathing mortals may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Those who are contented with the lot to which God 
has called them and 

(2) Those who are discontented with the lot God is calling 
them away from. 

No reliable statistics have ever been compiled showing the 
relative numbers of these two major divisions of the human 
race. Furthermore, it is impossible to compile reliable statistics 
upon the subject for the reason that the condition is never 
static. Taking the race by and big, it is safe to say that as 
soon as the average man finds himself thoroughly contented, 
discontent is liable to set in, while on the other hand, the man 
with the largest amount of discontent on 
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hand, suddenly finds soothing content- 
ment steal over him. Statistics being 
impossible, therefore, the most exact 
knowledge of the subject is that which 
can be gleaned from wild guesses. 

—Ellis O. Jones. 


Art and Genius 
te these days of cheap sensations, 
’ Sexy songs and silly trash, 
Art has yielded to temptations 
To get out and pinch the cash; 
Genius toiling in an attic 
Has a poor and thankless job; 
Art has ceased to wring ecstatic 
Exclamations from the mob. 


In these days of speculation, 
Steel and multimillionaires, 
Art seeks more than admiration 
And avoids the attic stairs; 
Genius wants to have a rating 
With the Bradstreets and the Duns 
And a troop of servants waiting 
On its daughters and its sons. 
—S.E. Kiser. 
The Rise and Fall 


Scribbler—I sent the editor a long 
essay on the Roman Empire. 











THE GIRL THAT PASSED BY 


As a man sees her face and a woman sees her clothes 


Bibbler—What did you get for it? 
Scribbler—The editor sent me a short 
note on the decline of the Roman Empire. 

































BE T W E 


6¢] MUST say,” said the Critic to the 
Débutante, “that I’m a little 
weary of these saccharine productions.” 

“Yes?” replied 
the Débutante, a 
bit vaguely. “‘ Just 
what do you 
mean?” 

“T mean the in- 
flux of sirupy sweet- 
ness that has struck 
us,” replied the 
Critic. ‘“‘‘Polly- 
anna’ was the first, and here we have 
‘Old Lady 31.’ I said last year that 
I ‘hoped that comedy would rule the 
boards this season, and my hope is in a 
fair way to be realized; but I did not look 
for the incurable optimism with which 
the stage is deluged. I feel that one 
ounce more of ‘sunshine’ or ‘gladness’ 
will reduce me to frenzied frothings.” 

“Why!” exclaimed the Débutante. 
“Didn’t you like ‘Old Lady 31’?” 

“Hang it all!” exclaimed the Critic 
explosively. ‘‘ ‘Old Lady 31’ has nothing 
the matter with it except its sunshiny 
attitude. It’s a fairly good play, with a 
good cast and good acting. But it’s too 
confoundedly happy! And teary! And 
all sorts of things. I haven’t a word to 
say about construction, or the characters, 
or technique—but I felt as though I had 
overeaten of honey-cake.”’ 

“Well, I thought ‘Old Lady 31’ was 
sweel,”’ retorted the Débutante with 
spirit. ‘And I don’t see why you don’t 
like glad plays.” 

“T don’t like glad plays, as you call 
them, because I feel that I am being 
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By CYRIL iNDREW 
treated to an assault on my emotions 
rather than on my reason. You remem- 
ber what Wilkie Collins gave as the 
motto for playwrights?” 

The Débutante didn’t. 

“He said ‘Make ’em laugh—make ’em 
cry—make ’em think.’ ” 

“Oh, that’s awfully clever!” said the 
Débutante. 

“Clever—yes; but the modern play- 
wright—perhaps I should say the modern 
producer—has altered it a bit. His 
motto is apparently ‘Make ’em laugh— 
make ’em cry—but for Heaven’s sake 
don’t make ’em think.’ Thought is taboo 
on the present-day stage. And yet we 
are an intelligent people, as peoples go.” 

The Débutante was obviously shocked. 

“You’re dreadfully pessimistic, aren’t 
you?” she asked. 

“I’m not pessimistic,” replied the 
Critic, “‘ because I believe in the ultimate 
wisdom of the American people; but I 
must admit that it has been a long time 
showing itself on the stage.” 

The Tired Business Man, entering at 
this moment, turned the conversation. 

“Who’s seen ‘Mile-a-Minute Ken- 
dall’?” he inquired. ‘‘There’s a mighty 
funny show with a mighty good cast. 
I enjoyed myself at it more than I’ve 
done in a long time.” 

The Critic appeared cheered at the 
mention of the name. 

***Mile-a-Minute Kendall’,” he said, 
“is a pleasing taste in the midst of sirup 
and sugar. I am always delighted to see 
a comedy which makes no pretense to be 
other than a comedy—a play which 
bases its appeal purely on the risibilities 
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rather than on maudlin tears. There is 
nothing in ‘Mile-a-Minute Kendall’ to 
stamp it as unusual—it is old business, 
all of it; but it pleases, and the laughter 
of the house was of the stamp of genuine- 
ness. There was a further pleasure in 
the work of Tom Powers. He was good 
in ‘Mr. Lazarus,’ but he surpassed him- 
self as Jack Kendall. I hope that ‘ Mile- 
a-Minute Kendall’ will have success.” 

“Well!” said the Tired Business Man, 
greatly astonished. “I came here all 
prepared to get a rise out of you about 
‘Mile-a-Minute Kendall,’ but you don’t 
bite worth a cent. I should think you’d 
at least pick a few holes in it.” 

“My friend,” said the Critic, “I try 
not to be a destructive critic. I don’t 
believe in destructive criticism at all; the 
only criticism that is worth while is con- 
structive. That is why I do not go out 
of my way to pick flaws in ‘Mile-a- 
Minute Kendall.’ The flaws are there, 
but the genuineness of the piece disarms 
one. Where there is no pretense much 
may be forgiven. What I do object to 
is the play with a ‘message’ which is 
faulty. There can be no excuse for such, 
but honest fun covers a multitude of 
technical sins.” 

“Isn’t this a new attitude on your 
part?” asked the Tired Business Man. 

“Not at all,” replied the Critic. ‘“‘I 
simply haven’t had an opportunity to 
adopt it this season.” 

“That’s a pity,” said the Tired Busi- 


ness Man. “I think I’d have liked you 


much better for some time if ‘ Mile-a- 
Minute Kendall’ had been produced 
earlier.” 
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SUFFRAGE FACTS AND FANCIES 


Where the Polling Place Knows no Sex 
Line 
egS't one man as good as another?” 
asked the perfervid orator and a 
wag in the crowd answered, “Yes, and 
better.” 

“Tsn’t a woman as good as a man?” 
asks the votes for women advocate, and 
echoes from states where the polling 
place knows no sex line answer, “‘She’s 
got to be better if she expects the 
women to vote for her.” 

# 

Culture leads men away from their 
political duties and makes women eager 
to shoulder them. What other conclusion 
can be drawn from the fact, reported by 
Mary Roberts Coolidge, that in Palo 
Alto and Berkeley, the two university 
towns of California, the women habit- 
ually out-register and out-vote the men? 
Forget, then, that someone told you that, 
if women were given the right to vote, 
the good ones wouldn’t and the ignorant 
ones would. 

# 

The nausea of the boy during his 
initiation into the joys of the tobacco 
habit; the spasm of disgust felt by the 
average person in learning to like olives; 
the difficulty with which the uninitiated 
keep the whole raw oyster below the belt 
—all these perturbations of body and 
spirit are as nothing to the difficulty 
experienced by the ordinary professional 
politician in working himself into that 
frame of mind in which the thought of 
the woman voter makes his heart grow 
warmer. 


Thinking and Feeling Strange Bedfellows 
E crossed his legs and took another 
puff at his ever-present cigar and 

said: “I have been a suffragist for a 
long time, ever since it came over me at 
an election how the bums from bum street 
were filing up to the polls to exercise a 
right denied to the most intelligent 
women in the town, but Ill tell you what 
I do think and it is that those women 
of the West should never have been 
given the vote until the women of the 





East had it, and it should be taken away 
from them until the women of the East 
get it.””. The gentleman, be it noted, is a 
minor statesman of one of the great politi- 
cal parties, whose super-statesman was at 
that very time announcing to the public 
his opinion that if the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment forced woman suffrage on 
protesting states it would be the greatest 
calamity ever befallen our government. 

So here we are: According to the 
minor-statesman, suffrage for women 
should never be permitted save through 
a federal amendment. According to the 
super-statesman it should come state by 
state. According to the super-statesman, 
it would be the greatest crime to force 
suffrage on a minority of the states. 
But according to the minor-statesman, 
it should at once be forcibly taken away 
from a minority of the states. 

Politics makes strange bedfellows, even 
thus the adage maker hath spoken. 
But the question of woman suffrage has 
introduced into politics two fellows who 
refuse to lie down together: feeling and 
logic. In the school books we can read 
all about how a person can’t think when 
feeling intensely. But we don’t have to 
bother with the school books. We have 
only to use our eyes and ears. 

Ask anyone why he believes in woman 
suffrage, or why he does not, and, like 
the super and the minor statesmen, the 
ensuing argument will depend entirely 
on how he feels about it. And it will 
appear that he feels so keenly about it 
that he can’t think straight. 
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COME, SISTER, GET IN LINE! 





by Anna Cadogan Etz 


Side Lights on the Job of Being a Woman 
YRTIE loved her husband and he 
loved her, so he made a will naming 
her as executrix and heir. Then domestic 
life went on so merrily that two little 
Myrties were added to the family circle. 
Then at the twist of fate Mrs. Myrtie 
found herself a widow. She hied to the 
surrogate’s court to qualify as heir and 
executrix of her husband’s property, by 
her industry she had in fact helped 
accumulate. 

Was she permitted to qualify? Did 
she inherit the property as her husband 
intended? Certainly not. The birth of 
the little Myrties had killed the will. 
So Myrtie had to wrestle with financial 
troubles as well as the loss of her husband 
and find what cold comfort she could in 
the meager dower right that New York 
State accords to the widows of intestate 
husbands. 

¢ 

Susan’s husband was a rural mail 
carrier in a mid-western state. One sad 
day he died, and there she was, her 
income gone but the hungry children 
still on the carpet. Being used to horses 
and strong and intelligent, she tried the 
civil service examination which would 
give her the appointment to her hus- 
band’s job, and passed. 

Did she get it? Certainly not. She 
was ruled out by the post-office depart- 
ment because she was a woman. She 
was. It was useless to deny it, and she 
did not try. So her little brood stood 
with empty stomachs while she pondered 
the question long and deep as to why it 
was such a stumbling block to be the 
female thing she was. 

What was my husband to the govern- 
ment that I am not? she asked herself. 
I am as strong, as intelligent, and as 
deserving. And finally she faced the 
situation. She saw the vote as the thing 
her husband had and which was the miss- 
ing link between herself and her govern- 
ment, and a suffragist was born. 

Women give much praise to women, 
but how much to individual women? 
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The Mouths of Babes 


“On va jouer au blocus: c'est vous les Boches. . . : 


alors, nous, on déclare les confitures contrebande de 
guerre et on interdit l’exportation du chocolat!” 









“We are going to play blockade; you are 
the Germans. Now, we declare sweets 
contraband of war, and forbid the exporta- 
tion of chocolate!’’—Le Rire (Paris). 


















The Advantages of a Musical Education “al a ay. % 

Mrs. Jinface—So you don’t like ’er? se As 

Mrs. Bananaface — Like er! If I'd 
knowed music I'd ’ave wrote a ’ymn of ’ate 
about ’er long ago!—Sydney Bulletin. 





‘’Ere’s a bloke in the House 0° Commons 
suggesting that we haven’t got enough men 
out ’ere.”’ 

‘‘Ho! I wonder how e’d like to be put to 
sleep in this billet!” —Sketch (London). 





Quite Unnecessary! 
The Coastguard (watching the vorticist at 
work)—There y’are, George, look at that! 


An’ ’e took the trouble to arst for permission 
to dror the ’arbour!—Passing Show (London). 
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Derbor i te (zum a “3 Was a mane somone am 
sey heiogen? "—"Gottho'd Nepomak, von Murgel- igure Sept Mee oe hereower hate’ dos deni! 
Nest an’ Waeassen Namen su, 's Papier i jotet knapp.” Gentleman (to visitor)—That piece my 
“Your name?” —“‘Gottho’d Nepomuk von daughter just played on the piano was the 
Thanks to the periscope, Mr. enjoys Murgelstein Wurgelberg Steinbach”—‘‘Be Mignon Overture. 
the first view of his feet he has had for so good as to use a shorter name. Paper is Visitor—Well, well, well, who would have 
twenty years.—London Opinion. scarce now.’’—Jugend (Munich). thought it!—Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
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THE YOUTHFUL CYNIC 


T's his youth, 

tt the philosophical tomes in, the large hall of the public library. 
Something in the ruddy face and the sheer whiteness of the hair indicated 
a life pleasantly spent. Here was an incarnate contradiction of cynicism. 
The Youthful Cynic just tingled to show him up. 

“Are you aware, my dear sir,”’ he began cockily, ‘‘that old age instead 
of deserving respect really invites contempt? In this universe of fools, 
senility is but ingrained inanity.” He was proud of that last sentence. 
It had so much multum in its parvo. 

At this the old man simply smiled. 
the young man would not have felt so piqued. 


If he had answered, no matter how 
rudely, To be simply 
smiled at, however—— 

“Vou choose to ridicule, sir, what I have just said,” he began again 
querulously, ““but what does age really deserve? At your time of life the 
faculties are weak, the senses dull, vitality at -a low ebb. You have 
long passed the period of usefulness. Even in this world of emptiness 
the old man, because of his helpless condition, is a shade more hollow 
and more worthless than the rest of mankind.” He said all this with a 
slight sneer which he judged very becoming. Indeed, he realized how bit- 
ter, ruth-less, bi-ting he was, but he gloried in it. Somebody had to defend 
the truth. 

To his surprise the old man again refused to answer. He simply 
picked up the Leibnitz he had been reading, utterly oblivious of the 
rabid young man who had just finished. 

“Shades of Schopenhauer!” exclaimed the Youthful Cynic, “‘you are 
afraid to argue with me. I may be young”’—a flush of shame suffused his 
beardless face—“ but in a world where all action is futile what matters it if 
| am a few decades behind in nothingness? I contend and in the last anal- 
ysis” —how he enjoyed putting things in the last analysis—‘‘ you must ad- 
mit that what I say is true. All is futile, all is transitory, all our years 
and attainments are in vain. All, all is vanity.” The last sentence 
sounded somewhat familiar so he mentally put it in quotes. His eyes 
sparkled with intensity and his hands flapped about with the vehemence 
and grace of a soubrette shrieking the latest hit to a foot-mad gallery. 

The old man looked on at the pantomimic exhibition for awhile, then 
taking out a writing tablet from his pocket he wrote: 

“Young man, you have been trying to tell me something for the last 
To judge from your excitement it must be something im- 
I am deaf.” —Elias Lieberman. 


five minutes. 
portant. Please write it down. 


Beginnings 


HE power of suggesting to yourself the things you ought to do is 
not yet fully understood. We are likely, after giving it a test, to 
abandon it because in some particular instance it may fail us. Yet when 
properly used, it is invaluable. It is quite possible, indeed, to change 
one’s entire life by its application. The power of suggestion is not 
making a plan. 
do fail us at times and go astray. 
It means only a certain attitude. 
beginning. 

It is our beginnings that count the most. 
things we ought to do lies in saying to ourselves 
will just look in that direction. This will help 
Oftentimes we are led into doing something we really ought to do just 
because we have not warned ourselves before hand. Always do this. 
Unexpected duties will pounce upon you and compel you to take care of 
them, unless in the very beginning you watch out for them and thus 
take measures to stave them off. Almost every duty can, by practice, 
be avoided in this efficient manner.—T. L. M. 


But suggestion is quite different. 
Suggestion, in reality, is only a 


The power of doing the 
in the beginning that we 
us to avoid doing them 
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“A Heap o’ Livin 
Edgar A. Guest, whose “Breakfast Table Chat” has for years been a 
very popular feature of the Detroit Free Press, and whose vitally human 
and richly humorous verse is enjoyed everywhere, has another volume 
of verse to his credit entitled “A Heap o’ Livin’.”” This volume, which is 
even more entertaining than his others, “Home Rhymes,” and “Just Glad 
Tidings,” is published by The Reilly & Britton Co., Chicago. It will 
have a wide circulation among lovers of Mr. Guest’s work, and make him 
Many new admirers. 


Pians are often excellent things to make, even if they. 


HE Youthful Cynic, proud of his cynicism and somewhat ashamed | 
confronted a reverend patriarch who was browsing | 
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Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write 
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If You Lived As 
The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


HE cave man ate coarse food 

and lived a strenuous life in 
the open. His digestive appa- 
ratus was suited to that kind of 
an existence, 


You inherit from the cave man the 
same interna’ mechanism, but you 


eat different food and you lead a dif- 
Serent kind of life. 


Hence the most universal preval- 
ence of constipation and its con- 
stant menace to health. 


Your problem is to adjust that 
“cave man”’ internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and 
concentrated food of civilized man. 
NUJOL accomplishes this adjust- 
ment by preventing the bowel con- 
tents from becoming hard, thus 
making natural movements easy. 
It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro- 
cess of digestion and it doesn’t form 


a habit. 

NUJOL is bottled at the refinéry and is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
name NUJOL and the imprint of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 
Refuse substitutes—be sure you get the 
genuine. 


Dept. 13 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


your name and address plainly below. 
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BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Quality reasons. 


Third : 

Because the same _ high 
quality prevails in all 
parts of the world,—uni- 
form goodness. 


[SHAW 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 








In time of 


Need 





C.H.EVANS & SONS, Hudson, N. Y. 











15 Days’ FREE Trial 


Moth- 
Proof * 
Cedar 

Chest 


Sent on 

Free 
Trial Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chest 

Your choice of 90 styles and designs. Direct from 

factory to home on 15 days’ free trial. 





We pay the freight. A 


Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, 


mice, dust and damp. Dist inc tly beautiful. 





Needed inevery home. Lasts for generations. a _—— 
Finest wec dding or birthday gift at great saving. 
Write today for our great new catalog and reduced 


prices—all prepaid free to you 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., 


freight Pre Prepaid 


Dept. 35, Statesville, N.C. 
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Wo the 15-17-19-21-Jewel 


Qn 2! Waltham, Howerd, or any watch 
you want, rock bottom prices. send for 


(ie. 3 FREE CATALOG 


. Buy the Ware Way, 7ou will never 
miss the money. Get posted, write today. 
Leoais, Ho. 


ALFRED WARE CO., Dept. 659 8t. 








With the College Wits 

















No Wonder 


‘This canoe is rather tipsy, isn’t it?” 
“Yes, it’s been bottom up several times.” 
Lampoon. 


A Mystery—‘She seems like a reserved 
girl.” 
**T wonder whom for.’’—Penn Punch Bow!. 


A Short Story 


Ruth loves Merrill. 

Merrill loves Ruth. 

Merrill wants to wander. 

Ruth wonders why he would wander. 
Says Ruth, “‘ Let us at least wander together.” 
But Merrill doesn’t want to wander that 

way. 
Says he, “No.” 
He exits ruth-lessly, but Merrilly! ° 

(The end.)—Jester. 


Much Ado About Nothing—First Stude 
(doing some trick figuring)—Eighteen times 
twenty plus forty minus thirty-five all sub- 
tracted from three sixty-five leaves 

Roomy (sleepily)—-What the deuce are 
you talking about? 

F. S.—Oh—nothing. 

(Figure it out for yourself if you don’t 
believe us.) —W idow. 


Also the Contents—4A-——Did you hear 
about the circus being unable to perform? 

B—No. Why? 

A—The cook left the coffee pot outside 
and the elephant swallowed the grounds.— 
Northwestern Candle. 


The Pride of Race 
a confession to make.”’ 

“T will not hear it.” 

“But it relates to your happiness.” 

‘““Never—but say on.”’ 

“With a half yard to go, my grandfather 
fumbled the ball in the game with Penn 
seventy years ago.” 

‘“‘Horrors—out of my sight forever.”— 
Froth. 


“Darling, I have 


Cholera Infanta?—Queen of Spain— 
Moi Gracia! The baby has the stomach- 
ache. 

Lord Chamberlain (excitedly) 
in the Secretary of the Interior. 
western Candle. 


Woo! Call 
North- 


Where Else ?—First student (examining 
change)—Hey, waiter! Where do you get 
these Canadian dimes? 

Second student—Canada, 
Yale Record. 


you chump!— 











“Thomas E. Wilson’ 


The name that supplanted 
Sulzberger Sons & Company 
in a single night. 


B. C. Forbes tells the story 
of the young clerk who “be- 
came the “Armour of the | 
East,’’ the twenty-seventh 
chapter of ‘*The Men Who 
Are Making America,”’ in this 
week’s Leslie’s. 




















EWS pictures from Serbia 

by Estep, from the 
Wester front by Hare, and 
another trade article on Russia by 
Lucian S. Kirtland in this issue. 
Special features like these, 
beside the departments on trade, 








travel, finance, motors, sports and 
current events, have built up for || 
Leslie’s the largest circulation | 
of any $5-a-year weekly mm 
the world. 


J g 
Leslie's 
Illustrated Weehly Newspaper 
225 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Passing the Mustard 


Hubby’s Dinner 
She plays at bridge with other queens 
Till daylight dies. 
And then she buys a can of beans 
And homeward hies. 
Kansas City Journal. 
Reserving for the. Future—Bi//—And 
are you going to give up all your bad habits 
at the beginning of the year? 
Jill—Oh, not all of ’em. You know there 
are other New Year’s Days coming.—Y on- 
hers Statesman. 


An Urgent Case—Violently the loving 
wife shook her husband’s shoulder. 

“Wake up, George,” she said. “The 
doctor has just sent your sleeping draught.” 

—Chicago Herald. 

Thankful— Mrs. Nexdore— That girl 
across the way has a singular voice. 

Mr. Nexdore—Thank God it’s not plural. 

Musical America. 


But—‘I always like to hear a man say 
what he thinks.”’ 
“But people who always say what they 


think usually think such disagreeable 
things.” —Chicago Herald. 
Why—*‘ An American citizen army would 


not fear asphyxiating gases of any enemy.”’ 
“Why so?” 
“Every voter has smoked campaign cigars 
and survived.”’—Buffalo Express. 


No Delay—‘Do you ever ask your 
wife’s advice about things?” 

“No, sir; she doesn’t wait to be asked.” 
Boston Transcript. 


No Holiday—‘Don’t you want a holi 
day?” 

“No,” answered the self-considering citi 
zn. “I’d rather go down town and sit in 
a nice warm office than stay home and have 
to shovel snow.” —Washington Star. 


Correct—Poet (rejected and dejected) 
I'll be thought better of when I am dead 
and gone. 

Editor 


any more then. 


That’s so; you won’t be writing 
Cincinnati Star. 


As to Collars—‘ Vanessa says she will 
wear no man’s collar.”’ 

“I commend her decision. This fluffy 
stuff is more becoming to her particular 
style.” —Kansas City Journal. 


She Was His—‘I wonder why Flub- 
dub always alludes to his wife so unctuously 
as ‘my own’?”’ 

“Well, she is his own. Everything else 
about the place he is acquiring on 
payments.” —Kansas City Journal. 


Substitute—“Do you enjoy a problem 
play?” 

“Sometimes,” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“It’s the only way I know of to talk scandal 
without harming somebody who actually 
exists.” —Washington Star. 


The Difference—‘ What’s the difference 
between a Socialist and a plutocrat?”’ 
“There are many, but the leading one is 


When the 
Rattlesnake 
Struck 


Judge! 


When you sent me 

up for four years, 

you called me a rattlesnake. Mayb: 

I am one—anyhow, you hear me 
rattling now. One year after I got 
to the pen, my daughter died of 
well, they said it was poverty and 
the disgrace together. You’ve gota 
daughter, Judge, and I’m going to 
make you know how it feels to lose 
one. I’m free now, and I guess I’ve 
turned to rattlesnake all right. 
Look out when I strike. 





Yours respectfully, 


RATTLESNAKE. 


This is the beginning of one of the stories by 


O. HENRY 


Send Coupon for the 12 
Volumes, 274 Stories 


It costs 40% 
these sets, because paper 
and ink and binding 
have all gone up. 
This is your 
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Up—up—up goes 
the sale of O. Henry, 
higher and higher every 
day. Long ago he reached 
high above all records in the world 
for the sale of short stories. And still 
the sales climb until soon there will be 
no home without ©. Henry. 1,600,000 already 
in the United States! How many thousands in 
\ustralia, France, England, Germany, Africa and Asia 
we cannot tell. And all because O. Henry is among the few 
greatest in all literature— greatest in humor, human 
The man in the street loves 
The sale of O. Henry will, 
But the sale at this low 
So now, while you can, get your set. You must have O. 
Henry if your library is to be complete. You must have O. Henry if you are to 
get out of life the beauty and fun it holds. You can have his work at half price 


if you gend the coupon today; you can have besides 
KIPLING (75 sx: GIVEN 
179 Stories 


Before the war started, Kipling easily held place as the 
first of living writers. Now we know him to be REVIEW OF REVIEWS COMPANY 
/ 30 Irving Place, New York 


very 
sympathy, in pity and understanding. 

him; the university professor pays him homage. 
go on forever, for his is a quality that is undying. 


price must close now. 


greater than ever. For in his pages is the very 
spirit of war. Not only the spirit of English war, 
but the spirit of all war re gardless of nation or flag—the 
lust of fight, the grimness of death, and the beating 
heart of courage. / 


Send me on cgucovel 
charges paid by you, O. Henry 
works in 12 volumes, gold tops. 
Also the 6 volume set of Kipling 
bound in cloth. If I keep the 

SEND COUPON WITHOUT MONEY / books, I will remit $1 per month 


and the two sets of books, 18 volumes, will go to for 16 months for the O. Henry set 

you promptly, all charges prepaid. If they are only and retain the Kipling set 

not the best you ever read, if you do not read / without charge. Otherwise I will, 

them and reread them, send them back at our within ten days, return both sets at 

expense. But send coupon today and get the / your expense. 

low price. But remember, never again will the / 

low price be offered. This is your last chance 

Do not miss it. Send the coupon today. You / Name .... 
/ Address. 
Océupation 


have got to have a set of O. Henry. Do not 

wait and pay the high price. 

Review of Reviews Company / This beautiful three-quarter leather edition of O. 
A / Henry costs only a few cents more a volume and 

30 Irving Place New York y 


suece tari 


Send the coupon now and save money 


has proved a favorite binding. For this luxurious 
binding, change above to $1.50 a month for 14 months. 





OLD OVERHOLT 


107 Years 


Old Overholt is 
made from the choic- 
est Pennsylvania Rye 
and honestly aged in 
the wood. It’s bot- 
tled in bond—a surety 
of its purity. 


A. Overholt & Co. 


To introduce Old Overholt Rye to those 
who have not yet tried it, we will send, 
express prepaid, a case of 12 bottles of Old 
Overholt, 6 years old and bottled in bond, 
for $11.50. Send check or money order. 














The Club-Fellow 


WASHINGTON MIRR 

An Intimate Illustrated So- 

ciety Weekly which concerns 

itself mainly about the do- 
ings of the Smart World, 
the 


with comment on 


stage, sports, fashion 


and finance, together 
withsparkling verse, 
epigram and clever 
short stories. 
15c a Copy $5 a Year 


One Madison Avenue 
New York City New York 











H 0 T E MOST POPULAR 
L in Philadelphia | 

250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up. 
Running ice water in every room = 

| EXCELLENT SERVICE in GRILL and CAFE | 
| 13th and FILBERT “VE N D | G 
Near Everywhere | 
L _samnee G. Walsh, Manager | 











“MADE AT al GARS 








that the former fights for his principle and 
the latter for his interest.”—Baltimore 
American. 

Father’s Definition—‘Pa, what's a 
running account?” 

“Tt’s an open account in a dry goods 
store, my son, which keeps your mother 
running downtown all the time to buy 
things.” —Boston Transcript. 


Definition from the Trenches—* What 
are diplomats?” 

“Diplomats are the people who do the 
quarreling while we do the fighting.” 
Washington Star. 


Mother’s Idea—‘Did you 
nice men while you were away?” 

“Yes, mother. Lots of them.”’ 

“Lots of them! There aren’t that many 
in the whole world.” —Detroit Free Press. 


Didn’t Think It So Bad—Widow 
(weeping)-—Yes, poor Tom met with a hor- 
rible death. He fell from the fifth-story win- 


meet any 


dow and was instantly killed. 
Friend (sympathetically)—Dear, dear! 
Is it possible it was as bad as that? Why, 


I understood that he only fell from a third- 
story window.—<St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Awfully Rich—Freddie—My pa is awful 


rich. I guess he’s rich enough to buy all 
Brookline. 
Bobby—My pa’s a lot richer’n that. I 


heard him tell ma this morning he was going 
to buy New York, New Haven and Hart- 
ford.—Boston Transcript. 

Percentage—No. :—What sort of a tip 
does he give you? 

No. 2—About ro per cent. of his bill.: 

No. 1—I suppose you’re living in deadly 
fear of him losing his appetite?—London 
Sketch. 


Not Always—‘Talk is always cheap,” 
said the Wise One. 

“Except,” returned the Mutt, “when you 
talk on the long distance telephone.”’ 
Buffalo Express. 


There Are Others—Bacon—You say 
he’s stubborn? 

Egbert—Terribly so. 

“Hates to give up?” 

“Does he? Why, he’s dating his letters 
1916 yet.” —Yonkers Statesman. 


Misunderstood—Murcella—Did I un- 
derstand you to say Gerty Giddigad won’t 
take you seriously? 

Waverly—Not exactly. I said seriously, 
she won’t take me at all.—Youngstown Tele- 
gram, 


Much Obliged—‘ How fast can this car 
gor 

‘Sixty miles an hour.” 

‘Thank you. That will relieve me of the 
necessity of trying to find out its maximum 
speed for myself.’’—Detroit Free Press. 


Generous Employment—‘“Did your 
husband smoke the cigars you gave him?” 

“No. But he enjoyed them jyst the same 
when he saw how happy the lovely premium 
that came with them made me.”—IW ashing- 
ton Star. 
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WALLNUTS 


ALLNUTS” and ‘Are My 

Lips on Straight ?”” by James 

Montgomery Flagg, are the 
Judge covers that our readers have 
been asking for. A number have 
been made up into Art Prints, 
mounted on a heavy mat, 9x 12, 
ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers 
of Judge, and they make an attractive 
decoration for any room. 


Fifty cents bring both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold 
separately for 25c a piece. 























“ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT?” 


JUDGE 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


Judge Art Print Department J-1-27-17 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find 50c (25c), please send me “Wallnuts” and 
“Are My Lips On Straight ?” 
Name 


Address 
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Stories with Smiles 


Rather Confusing—Going to the gro- 
cery where she deals, a woman of Irish 
nativity recently purchased a dozen of eggs 
for 30 cents. Going back a week or so later, 
she again bought a dozen of eggs, and to her 
amazement the grocer charged her 45 cents. 

“What do ye mane!” exclaimed the irate 
woman, “I was in your store only a week 
ago and got a dozen eggs for 30 cents.” 

“Why, my dear woman,” explained the 
grocer, “eggs have gone up on account of 
the war.”’ 

“Don’t be tellin’ me that,’ was the re- 
joinder. “‘ Ye can’t make me believe they’re 
fightin’ with eggs over there.’’—Chicago 
Journa. 


New Name for It—A Kerry peasant 
sued another for a loan. “It was a Kathleen 
Mavourneen loan, yer honor, an’ Paddy 
Kane knew it was at the time he gave it to 
me,” said the defendant. 

“A Kathleen Mavourneen loan?”’ said the 
puzzled judge. ‘‘What sort of a loan is 
that?” 

“That’s what we call one kind of loan, yer 
honor, down in our part of the country; it 
may be for years and it may be:forever.”— 
Unknown. 


Those Good Old Times—A Glenwood 
avenue matron telephoned to a department 
store the other day and inquired: 

“Ts this Umson’s?”’ 

“Yes,” came the reply. 

“T understand you are having a sale of 
groceries today.” 

“We are.” 

“T would like a bushel of potatoes.” 

“Yes.” 

“And send them right up, will you?” 

“We can’t do that.” 

“Why not?” 

“We are making special prices on gro- 
ceries today and we are not delivering them.” 

“Not delivering them?”’ 

“No.” 

“Well, then, how in the great wide world 
do you suppose I am ever going to get a 
bushel of potatoes from your store to the 
house?”’ 

“Put the basket on your shoulder—”’ 

And before the indignant woman could 
find words to express what she thought the 
salesman continued: 

“Like your grandmother used to do.” 
Los Angeles Times. 


The Broken Broker—The late Judge 
Pennypacker, of Philadelphia, was an advo- 
cate of the enfranchisement of women, but 
he also advocated justice in the relationship 
between the sexes, for man. 

“Woman,” he said, whimsically, one day 
at the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
“mustn’t play it both ways. She mustn’t 
get the vote and the equal wage through 
man’s sense of equity, and then get all kinds 
of unfair privileges through his sense of 
gallantry. 

“ There’s a lot of truth in the story of the 
young broker who, after his failure, was 
thrown over by a pretty girl. 

“Why was the engagement broken off?’ 
a banker asked the ruined broker. 

“* Well,’ he answered, ‘after I’d given her 





A teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters with your Grape Fruit 
Makes an ideal appetizing tonic Samet of bitters by mail 
26cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md.(Adv.) 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
PAPER WAREHOUSE 
Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N.J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 





WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent. Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘“‘Needed Inventions” and “How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 



















DEITIES 
“The Utmost in : ; 
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Anargyros 


Makers of the Grade Tarkish 
and Egyptian rreties in the World 







































For the Best Photograph Appearing on its Pages 
each month, Lestie’s will offer a prize of $25.00; for the second best 
$15.00; and for third $10.00. he prize pictures and all others 
accepted by the editors will be paid for at the regular rates. 0 
graphs will be judged by Leslie's editors on 
NEWS INTEREST Reproduction Qualities 
Promptness in Sending SIZE of PRINT 
Anyone may send pictures and there are no conditions except that 
the print must not be submitted elsewhere at the same time. Re- 
member, if the picture is accepted, whether it wins a prize or not, it 
will be used and paid for at the usual rates. If copyrighted, written 
copyright release must accom pany photo. LESLIE'S WANTS NEWS 
PICTURES AND WANTS THEM QUICKLY. 


Address 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EDITOR Leslie’s 
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Film Fun for February 


FILM FUN 








— 


“Confessions of a 


=I i IE 


1 
Actress” 


‘THERE has been a good deal of 

piffle written about the lives of the 
moving picture heroines, and there 
is a great deal of real, heart-breaking 
tragedy, too, that the public can 
never guess. 


Readers of Film Fun will be taken 
‘‘behind the screen”’ in a remarkable 
series of articles, ‘‘The Confessions 
of a Moving Picture Actress’’ which 
tell the story of the rough and rocky 
road to film-fame. 













Moving 
Picture 
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These ‘‘court secrets’’ of a movie Queen make 
a thrilling story. hey are the work of -a 
woman — Ban face is familiar to every cinema 
spectator. Obviously the author’s name must 
be withheld, for she tells her own story, asks 
“IS THE GAME WORTH THE CANDLE?” and 


lets the facts answer. 


AT ALL THE NEWS-STANDS 


10 CENTS A COPY 
' $1.00 A YEAR 
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Everything for the Grounds 


2 NEST: Rm RE IP MN 


Special Offer—Six Issues for $1 
O CONVINCE YOU that House & 


Garden is personally valuable to 
you, we will send you the next six num- 
bers for only $l—you see, you save 50 
cents, for the annual subscription is $3 

if you fill out and mail us the coupon 
now. These six numbers comprise: 


House Building Number 
Spring Garden Guide 
Interior Decoration Number 
Spring Furnishing Number 
Garden Furnishing Number 
Small House Number 


If you have a garden, or are going to 
have a garden; if you own a house, 

or are going to build a_ house, 

4% you will find these six numbers 
‘ full of positively invaluable 
advice and suggestion. One 
trifling dollar invested in 
them now will save you 
$100—perhaps $1,000 
Mail the coupon 
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For Your Interior Decorating Problems 


Read 


House & Garden 


In a few short weeks you will be 
spending hundreds of dollars on your 
spring decorating. You cannot leave 
important questions to chance, or trust 
to instinct. You need expert advice 

not merely the advice of one expert 
who knows rugs, or pictures, or land- 
scape gardening, but of a whole corps 
of experts in their respective fields. 


House & Garden's expert advice makes 
your problems simple. Our task is to 
observe, to discover, to price, to compare, 
to select all the things that go to make up 
the gracious and charming home. 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on one ill-chosen chair 
Will Save You $100— 
Perhaps $1000 


Not only does House & Garden show 
you how to achieve the effects pro- 
duced by the professional interior 
decorator, but it tells you where, from 
whom, and for about how much you 
can actually purchase the wall-papers, 
draperies, and furniture necessary to 
work out your color scheme for your 
entire house. 


Consider, then, that by the simple act of 
mailing the coupon below and at your conve- 
nience forwarding $|—a tiny fraction of your 
money loss on a single ill-chosen chair or dis- 
carded set of hangings—you insure your 
having expert advice on all your house and 
garden problems just at the time when you 
are planning your most important house ex- 
penditures of the year. 


No matter what your income, House & Garden 
will tell you how to expend it most wisely, 


BECAUSE: 
It covers house, gar- Its Information Ser- 
den, grounds. Every vice is at the command of all 
department of the home readers. Questions on every- 
interior, exterior, garden, thing relating to the home are 
garage, stable, grounds—is answered without charge. 
discusse 


Its Shopping Service 
It assures absolute also without charge—is 
good taste. Trained ex maintained for those too far 
perts and artists edit House away or too busy to shop 


& Garden. Its artistic au for themselves 

tioned , 
ay > ee Its artistic quality is 
It appeals to all in- equal to that which has 
comes. The family with made Vogue and Vanity 
$1000 a year for house ex- Fair celebrated everywhere 


penditures and the family among people of good taste. 


with $100,000 alike find it 


a responsible guide. Its staff of consulting 


experts is at your service. 
Connoisseur, architect, kenne! 


It saves mistakes and 
expert, lai ape gardener, 


money. Through its expert 

advice you save money by interior decorator, sanitarian, 

saving mistakes—and house saleswoman and friend are all 

mistakes are often very — between the covers of 

costly louse & Garden 

It gives prices and It costs only $1 for 6 
ualities, so that you can months — a tiny fraction 


of your loss on one ill-chosen 
rug or chair. 


determine the value to you of 
everything in its pages 
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a string of pearls, an opera box and a birth. 
day gift of a 12-cylinder limousine, I went 
to smash, and her people accused ‘me of 
amusing myself at her expense.’’’—W ashing. 
ton Star. 





Forearmed—‘ Now, Willis,” announced | 
mother, “tonight we are going to entertain 
several of the Y. M. C. A. secretaries at 
dinner, and unless you can behave better 
than usual you will have to eat with Mary 
in the kitchen.’ 

“T’ll behave,” asserted Willis, hastily, 
Mary’s company was little to his liking. 

The dinner progressed favorably. — Willis 
lost his young heart to the genial guests and 
got along fine, with only an occasional error. 
But while waiting for dessert his gaze un- 
fortunately wandered around the table. 
Every man, from his father down, had one or 
both elbows planted firmly on the cloth, 
while they listened to a friendly argument on 
ways and means. 

‘Elbows off!’’ shouted Willis in a happy 

consciousness of virtue (for once). “We 

caught ’em that time, didn’t we, mother?”-- 
The Christian Herald. 


Too Much Reform—Mr. Curran and 
Mr. McManus spent their Saturday half- 
holiday in artistic pursuits. Among the ob- 
jects examined was a fine new public build- 
ing. The feature of this building that ap- 
pealed most strongly to Mr. Curran was an | 
inscription cut into a huge stone. 

“MDCCCXCVIII,” he read _ aloud. 
‘‘What does them letters mane, Tim?” 

‘That,” replied cultured Mr. McManus, 
“stands for 1898.” 

“Oh,” replied Mr. Curran. 
a thoughtful pause, he added: 

“Don’t yez think, Tim, that they’re over- 


Then, after 

















doing this spellin’ reform a bit?’’—Chicago 

Herald. 

Vol. LXXIl January 27, 1917 No. I84l 
Copyright, 1916, by Leslie-Judge Company. 


Post-office at New York as second-class 
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Published weekly by Leslie-Judge Company, 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, 52 numbers - — — — $5.00 
Six months, or 26 pumbe is- - - 2.50 
Thirteen weeks 1.25 


Payable in advance or by draft on ite York. or by express 
or postal order. 
The contents of JUDGE are protected by copyright 
in both the United. States and Great Britain. 
lf JUDGE cannot be found at any newsstand, the pub- 
lishers will be under obligations if that fact be promptly 
reported on postal card or by letter. 
ACK NUMBERS: Present year, 
1916, 10 cents; 1915, 20 cents, etc. 
Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and, 
Mexico. To Canadian Provinces add 50 cents a year for 
postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 


10 cents per copy; 


WESTERN ADV oer OFFICE 
Mar matte Building - hicago, [llinois 
NEW GLAND ADVERTISING OFFICE 
Tremont Building Boston 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 & 348 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK CITY 








TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS AND THE PUBLIC: 





A brief of the chief activities of this Company during 1916 runs as follows: 


New Paid Business . ....... . + «© «© « « « $263,048,300.00 


Of this total $239,090,873 was secured in the United States. 


Total Income . . 1. 2 ts se ee eee ee tl tlw +t eee 
Total Payments to Policy-holders ...... . . $81,415,138.36 


Of this total $19,551,361 was paid in dividends. 


Invested During the Year in Bonds and Mortgage Loans. . .. . . . . $70,717,602.17 
To pay 5.26%. 

Added to Legal Reserves ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

Market Values of Assets, Dec. 31,1916 . . . 2. 2. 1. 1. we ee ww ee) $866,988,841.57 


oe Eee. 8k we ee ke ee ee es kes eh oe & ee ee Se eee 
Reserved for Dividends and Contingencies . . . . . 1. 1 ee ew ew ee $138,762,415.23 


Outstanding Insurance $2,511,607,274.00 


Represented by 1,228,601 policies. 


The actual mortality of the Company expressed in the per cent. which it bears to the expected 
death losses according to the tables of mortality adopted by the State for valuation purposes through 
a period of years is as follows: 

1912 Actual death losses 76% of the “expected” 

1913 Actual death losses 73% of the “expected” 

1914 Actual death losses 73% of the “‘expected”” (5 mos. of war) 

1915 Actual death losses 73% of the “‘expected” (12 mos. of war) 

1916 Actual death losses 71% of the ‘‘expected”’ (12 mos. of war) 


Significant Facts: 


Mortality Rate reduced: Expense Rate reduced; Interest Rate increased; 
New Business increased. 


The Seventy-Second Annual Statement of the Company will be filed at once with the 
Department of Commerce in Washington and with each State of the United States and each country 
where we do business. A brief of that statement will be sent gratis to any person asking for it. 

DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, 


President 
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| Why Live An Inferior Life? 











Others Have to Say 


‘Worth more than a thousand dollars 
to me in inc res ased mental and physi 
cal capacity. 

“1 was very skeptical, now am pleased 
with results; have gained 17 pounds 

“ The very first lesson began to work 
magic. In my gratitude, | am telling 
my ¢ roaking and complaining friends, 

Try Swoboda’. 

‘Words cannot explain the new life it 
imparts to both body and brain 

‘It reduced my weight 20 pounds, in- 
creased my chest expansion 5 inches, 
reduced my waist 6 inches 

“My reserve force makes me feel that 
nothing is impossible, my capacity 
both pi ysically and mentally is in 
creasing daily.’ 

“I think your system is wonderful. I 
hon I was in the best of physical 
health before I wrote for your course, 
but I can now note the greatest im 
provement even in this short time. I 
cannot recommend your system too 
highly. Do not hesitate to refer to 
me.” 

“You know more about the human 
body than any man with whom I have 
ever come m contact personally or 
otherwise.” 

° » 
A Few of Swoboda’s Prominent Pupils 
F. W. Vanderbilt Charles F. Swift 


W.G. Rockefeller, Ir. spear Straus 
Howard Gould Simon Guggenheim 
corer Rockefeller Maxine Elliott 

W. R. Hearst Anna Held 
Alfred 1. Du Pont Frank A Vanderlip 
A. W. Armour Charles Evans Hughes 








Avis P. Snoboda Le 
2200 hedlian Bldg. ~< 


New York City XS 


Please send me your free “S 
copyrighted book, 
scious Evolution.” 













“Con- “ 


I know that I can easily, quickly and positively prove 
to you that you are only half as alive as you must be to 
realize the joys and benefits of living in full; and that 
you are only half as well as you should be, half as vigor- 
ous as you can be, half as ambitious as you may be, and 
only half as well developed as you ought to be. 


weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 

that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity to show 
you the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience 
or loss of time, come into possession of new life, vigor, energy, development 
and a higher realization of life and success. 


Become Superior to Other Men 


The Swoboda System can make a better human being of you physically, mentally and in every way. 
The Swoboda System can do more for you than you can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, 
thrilling and pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, | guarantee it. 
My guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive and absolutely fraud-proof. 


WHY TAKE LESS THAN YOUR FULL 
SHARE OF LIFE AND PLEASURE? 


Are you living a full and successful life? Why not always be at your best-- thoroughly well, virile, 
energetic? Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy 
when you know how. The Swoboda System pointsthe way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no 
dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. _ It gives ideal 
mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


Your Earning Power, Seer 


your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, memory oe “5 
and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, 

for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make - 
you tireless, improve your memory, intensify your will power, and make 

you physically just as you ought to be. 


My New Copyrighted Book is Free | 


It explains the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human 
body as it has never been explained before. It will startle, educate and enlighten you. 
My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. It tells, in a highly inter- 
esting and simple manner, just what, no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have 
always wanted to know about yourself. / 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of J | 
your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; ee, j 
it explains how you may make use of natural laws to your own advantage. | 
My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could | 
obtain from a college course. The information which it impa:ts cannot be The 

/ 


, ‘HE fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or old, 


obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for Swobod 
you through conscious evolution of your cells; it expiains my discov- we 
eries and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have System 
advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and con- . 
scious use of the principles which | have discovered and which I disclose Is as 
with my book. It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and effective 
excessively deep breathing. for 
Ay Mail the Coupon To-day Women 
Write to-day for my Free Book and full particulars before it slips your mind, You owe 
‘\ it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the Swoboda System of conscious as 
\. evolution for men and women. Mail the coupon or a post card now, before you forget. for 











™ Alois P. Swoboda, 2200 Aeolian Building, New York City Men 
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